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AN EVALUATION OF THE SYMPOSIUM IN THE 
DECEMBER LATIN NOTES ENTITLED “DO I 
LIKE LATIN?” 


By WILHELMINA RANKIN, Westfield, New Jersey 


Against that class of so-called ‘‘moderns’”’ who still 
persist in referring to Latin as some terrible torture to 
which we subject our precious children, the December 
Latin Notes should prove a most potent weapon. It 
might be well for every Latin teacher and friend of the 
classics to keep it within easy reach and save her weary 
tongue from argument. The December ‘‘Notes’’ shows 
how all the pupils in one teacher’s classes really and 
truly feel by publishing their answers, unsigned and un- 
changed, to the question: “Do you like Latin?” 
Through my own feeble system of recording the sta- 
tistics, I shall try to let the facts speak for themselves. 

Of the 121 comments of second, third, and fourth 
year Latin pupils, 103 are favorable. These “favor- 
able’ answers range all the way from simply “‘liking”’ 
Latin or finding it ‘interesting’ to ‘‘simply loving”’ 
it and finding it ‘‘entrancing.’’ I took the trouble to 
note down some of the adjectives used to describe their 
Latin work, and even if the words reveal a somewhat 
limited vocabulary, they are at least a rather en- 
couraging indication of good-will toward a so-called 
“dead” language. Fifty separate answers use the word 
‘“‘interested”’ or ‘interesting,’ very often in the super- 
lative degree. To five of the students Latin is ‘‘fun”’ or 
“loads of fun;’’ three use the word “fascination” or 
“fascinated; three “‘beautiful;’’ two girls call it “‘en- 
trancing’”’ and “enchanting”? (we suppose they are 
girls); and to two of them it is ““amusing.”’ 

Of the other 18 answers out of a total of 121, 7 are 
neutral and 11 definitely dislike Latin. In the face of 
evidence so contrary to his pretty illusions, the anti- 
Latinist will have to bring in his case of cruelty to 
children on far different grounds. Ten of these ‘‘tor- 
tured’”’ children even admit soberly, and in so many 
words, that Latin is ‘‘easy’’ for them! 

But these answers also have a definite interest and 
value for the teacher herself, pedagogically speaking. 
Can we read between the lines and understand the im- 
plications? 

One of the first things the teacher should feel in 
reading these comments, it seems to me, is her wonder- 
ful and terrible responsibility. What rosy, uncritical 
confidence so many of these children place in their 
studies as proof against what life holds forth for them! 
“T like Latin because I think it helps one to develop a 
cultural and classical background.”’ “‘I like it because 
I know it will help me in my future life.’’ ‘I expect to 
take German when in college and therefore I try 


to like it because I know it will help me later in the 
study of German.” ‘I know Latin is going to help mea 
great deal in the future.’”’ What are their teachers 
doing to merit such confidence? 

“and yet at other times I don’t like it because I find 
the translation difficult. But I study it with the feeling 
that it is doing me good. I shall probably know Latin 
some day and probably be able to use it later in life.” 
That is the pathetic echo we have from one child’s 
heart. Isn’t it a tremendous challenge to us, as teachers 
or potential teachers, to make his dreams come true? 

I love the fine, honest courage in so many of these 
comments. It shows.us that children do like to study 
what is difficult for them. I have noted down seventeen 
different answers which indicate an appreciation of the 
value of hard work. Among them we read: “Yes, I do 
like Latin because I do study it.” “I love Latin. 
Why? Because in my freshman year I hated it and 
had to take it over because I flunked and was taught 
in my sophomore year to study. This year it comes 
easy and I like it immensely.”’ “I enjoy solving things 
which at first seem above my head.” 

One of the answers which I have listed as ‘“un- 
favorable” seems to me to hold the very essence of the 
teacher’s problem in these crowded times. “I do not 
like Latin because I cannot devote as much time to it 
as is required to make it enjoyable.’”’ What can we 
say to such an adequate answer? ‘“‘No one has any- 
thing against the language,’’ says another of these 
young philosophers, “‘it is the lack of knowing how to 
do it well.”” And that is, of course, dependent, certainly 
in the case of Latin, upon an extended period of careful 
and thoughtful study. Considering the vast number of 
subjects and activities in which the pupil takes part 
today, it is no small wonder that not all of them are 
done well. As an essayist once wrote about college 
students, “‘A glance at the average freshman schedule 
not only convinces one that college students study, but 
causes him to wonder when they don’t study. When, 
for instance, do they think?” 

I was also interested to notice that twelve of the 
children spoke of Latin as a “‘puzzle.”’ ‘The trans- 
lation of Latin is like a puzzle. One has to take words 
from all parts of the Latin sentence to made a good 
English sentence. I am a lover of puzzles and therefore 
Latin appeals to me as a most interesting subject.”’ 
“You take the words and find out what case or tense 
they are in and then fit them all together and find you 
have a sentence.”” If we are to “face the music” 
must we not realize that Latin is just that, and often 
little more, to many students: a “‘pondering’’ over a 
“great puzzle,” as one child expressed it? It is so easy 
for the teacher to forget how huge a subject it is for the 
child to grasp, and yet how conscientious an effort 
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he is making. More than one child has a hunch that 
there is something there beyond the mere fitting to- 
gether of pieces. One says, “Yes, I like Latin if it is 
taught with the idea of getting the story and not just 
translating.”” Another student, in speaking of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil, writes wistfully, “I wish I could 
read them the way I would like to.”” We wonder 
what effect the word order method would have upon 
such ‘‘puzzle’’ complexes. 

Such comments must arouse the sympathy of every 
teacher. Latin zs difficult, especially Cicero, and we 
must not lose sight of the fact that young people lack 
the experience necessary to understand some of the 
reading even if it be in English. As one child writes, 
“T do not like Latin because even when I know the 
meanings of the words, the cases and reasons, it always 
seems that I cannot put the Cicero together so it will 
make good sense, no matter how hard I try. Also, 
Cicero, when it is translated into English, does not 
interest me enough to make it possible to get the meaning of 
it all.”’ 

One perhaps less important detail I would like to 
mention in regard to subject matter. We speak of 
fostering the proper social attitudes through the teach- 
ing of Latin. Yet this is one child’s summary of the 
content of his second and third year Latin course: 
“In Caesar we read about his wars in Gaul and were 
able to compare them with the wars of modern times. 
In Cicero we learned about plots and conspiracies 
which are very common in this age. Without the 
knowledge of Latin we could not possibly trace the de- 
velopment of mankind in his customs.’’ Are wars, 
then, and rumors of wars to constitute that boy’s 
notion of natural and inevitable human _ behavior? 
Ardent pacifist as I am, I sympathize with the child 
who says, “I did not like the second and third years 
because I don’t like wars and that is what it was based 
on. I am interested in studying Virgil very much 
because it is not based on wars.’ These two honest 
comments from the students themselves reinforce 
admirably, it seems to me, Mason Gray’s stand on the 
matter. As he says, “It is open to question whether, 
in view of the wide range of interests of Roman liter- 
ature, and of the genius of our own civilization, we are 
justified in devoting even a half year to the military 
campaigns of one Roman general.’ Certainly it is 
good to know that the tenor of public opinion is in this 
direction and that the content of our Latin courses is 
being gradually altered to meet this challenge. 

It might be well to include here a word about their 
feeling for Vergil. It is among the Vergil pupils that we 
find the most wholehearted enthusiasm. One of them 
finds the mythology especially ‘‘most entrancing’’— 
‘so much so that I do not even end where the lessons 
end but keep right on going.’’ Another, after speaking 
of an almighty struggle with Cicero, says: ‘‘Vergil is 
much more interesting in every way. The story is better 
and the scansion of the Latin lines is fun.’”’ Another 
student, to whom Cicero was “‘just a book with very 
many difficult forms,” says: ‘““With Vergil it is a differ- 
ent question. I am very much absorbed in it and 
thoroughly enjoy doing my homework. The story is 
interesting and very adventurous.’’ Another ardent 
hater of Cicero says of Vergil: ‘‘I love it and I actually 
like to study it. Vergil is much more simple, maybe, 
but there is something about it that makes me like it.” 
These comments would seem to agree with Mr. Gray’s 
belief that Vergil is the most suitable classical author 
for high school study, for, in the case of the last three, 
at least, they are made by those who had before dis- 
liked Latin and had probably cried out to Cicero, as 
did Cicero to Catiline, ‘How much longer do you 
intend to abuse our patience?” 


It is among the Vergil pupils that we find, too, the ex- 
pression of more general and aesthetic appreciation 
of the Latin language. One student says: “I think the 
Latin language is beautiful and I have learnt how 
beautiful and expressive the English language is when 
trying to find words which are vivid enough to express 
the thoughts of the Latin writers.’’ Here we have, ina 
student’s words, that value to which we give the highest 
place in regard to Latin translation. The same student 
states that from her study of Latin she learned ‘“‘that 
everywhere in all ages the people wondered and 
questioned and sought the better things of life just as 
we are now doing.’ Certainly this student has found 
something more than mere words and grammatical 
rules within her Latin books. 

We are also interested to notice in these comments 
from pupils, the connection which Latin has with their 
other school subjects and their life in general. Thirty- 
nine of these answers mentioned the value of Latin in 
English work. Of course to say that Latin “increases 
my vocabulary” is an easy generalization that may 
mean little or nothing. But it is interesting to see that 
they are at least conscious of some of the possible 
values. Only two students,* on the other hand, men- 
tioned science. One of them admitted that it helped 
her with Biology. The other made the rather naive 
remark that ‘“‘since he was interested in the sciences, 
Latin didn’t appeal to him.”’ 

This matter of connection is a very vital one in my 
estimation. The degree to which a subject is made to 
connect with modern human living, and to become a 
very part of him who studies it, determines whether 
that subject is to be ‘‘dead”’ or ‘‘alive’’ to him. And 
this ability to connect depends, as one of the students 
says, ‘‘a good deal upon the teacher you have. If she 
takes each lesson and explains what it is about and 
relates it to some other incidents which are of today, it 
makes it interesting.’”’ A teacher without the training, 
personality, and vision to make such connections can- 
not hope to attain for her pupils those ultimate ob- 
jectives which Latin should offer them. 

Scattered even among such enthusiastic students as 
those of whom we have been speaking there are those 
who are groping for that very thing. “I would like 
Latin if it were explained more on the whole; if I could 
get the things out of it that we are supposed to get.”’ It 
is the business of the teacher to watch out for, sympa- 
thize, and help such forlorn seekers, of course; that 
goes without saying. And oh! what a glorious victory 
if, for such a student, she can put Latin into the living 
present tense, as it is for the student who writes: 

“T revel in the old temples, the very names of the 
gods and the ancient world. When I see the sea, who 
comes to my head but Neptune; the thunderclouds, 
Jupiter; and I think that every single day we see the 
references to these immortals, in books—everywhere.”’ 


BOOKS 


The student preparing to teach Latin and enthusi- 
astic as to efforts to manage the work so that pupils 
may attain the educational ends claimed for Latin, in 
most cases finds her knowledge of English words de- 
rived from Latin lamentably small. The subject is 
difficult even for leading scholars to say nothing of 
those who are striving to lay a foundation at least for 
future excellence. Therefore they will welcome the new 
book by Edwin Lee Johnson, entitled ‘‘Latin Words in 
Common English,” and published for $2.00 by D. C. 


*Two other students, potential nurses, although they do not 
actually mention ‘“‘science,’’ believe that Latin will help them in 
their vocation. 
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Heath and Company. The presentation of the material 
is concrete and should be illuminating to those seeking 
help along this line. 


“An Aid in the Study of Latin Two Years’ by 
Elizabeth J. Byrnes of 208 Schuyler St., Syracuse, 
New York, is a pamphlet which presents in a concise 
and interesting way some of the high points in the 
teaching of Latin. Attention is called to the Regents 
requirements. It may be secured for 45 cents from 
the author. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


odiema Aula 
Latina 


VOL. | 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 1931 


An all-Latin magazine consisting of 15 pages, 8% x 
101% inches in size, and bearing on the outside cover the 
cut shown above, has just been started by The Edu- 
cational Publications Company at 238 William St., 
New York City. It appears 8 times each year, covering 
the period from October to May. The prices for 10 or 
more subscriptions for 8 months is 80 cents each, and 
for 4 months, 40 cents. On orders for less than 10 the 
prices are $1.00 for eight months and 50 cents for 4. 

As to its contents, the publishers state that ‘‘it will 
carry articles of an international character which will 
cover world activities, affording pupils an excellent 
conception of what is going on. Pictures of current 
interest will present this material in an attractive 
way.” 

Short stories will occasionally be published and the 
issue at hand shows the usual number of jokes, a page 
of advertisements, and other features which will appeal 
to younger readers. 

The October issue was not one to appeal to the 
scholarly teacher of secondary Latin. But with the 
appointment of Harry Wedeck, one of New York’s 
finest classical scholars in the schools of the city of 
New York, the situation has changed. The De- 
cember issue is sure to appeal to a large number of 
secondary teachers and perhaps also to college students. 
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On the last page of the December copy a ‘‘Contest”’ 
is announced. Prizes of $50, $30, and $15 (as well as a 
six-day tour to the Bahama Islands) are offered to 
students of any recognized American High School or 
College who subscribe to this publication and who 
want to participate in a contest by submitting an 
essay in Latin of not more than 400 words on a subject 
to be announced in the February issue. 


The Oxford University Press at 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City announces the publication of a new 
magazine at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, England, en- 
titled ‘‘Greece and Rome.”’ It will appear three times 
each year and may be secured for 75 cents per copy or 
for a subscription price of $2.00 (postage prepaid). 
It is designed primarily to assist the Classical Associ- 
ation and other organizations of teachers. The October 
issue is the first copy. A glance at its pages justifies one 
in thinking that classical teachers in secondary schools 
as well as those in college will find it highly interesting. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the New York Office. 


The St. Albans Press, Mount St. Alban, Washington, 
D. C., is continuing its fine work in publishing for 1932 
a Latin Calendar in the form of a small leaflet. Infor- 
mation as to price may be obtained from Stephen 
Hurlbut, Mount St. Alban. 


The American Classical League announces that the 
bronze Vergilian medal, designed for the Bimillennium 
Vergilianum, is still available to teachers and students. 
These medals, two inches in diameter, carry the head of 
Vergil on the obverse side, and a Latin sentence from 
Vergil, the words Bimillennium Vergilianum, the date 
and space for the engraving of a name on the reverse. 
They are particularly appropriate at this time for 
Latin awards. Price each, $2.00 postpaid, lots of 10 or 
more, $1.60. Order direct from the League. 


The League is also still able to offer copies of the 
special Vergilian map to those teachers who do not as 
yet possess one. This map, depicting the wanderings of 
Aeneas, is beautifully done in five colors, and is 24 by 
36 inches in size. It serves as a very handy auxiliary 
guide during the reading of the Aeneid. Complete 
instructions for the mounting and the care of the map 
accompany each order. Special price to League 
members is $1.00 postpaid. 

Members of the American Classical League as well as 
classical teachers in general should keep in mind the 
fact that very near the close of June (and perhaps 
early in July) the League will hold its annual meeting at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, in connection with the 
National Educational Association. Preparations are 
now under way to secure one of the booths in the large 
central building devoted to the display of educational 
material for giving much-needed publicity to the re- 
sources of the League and its Service Bureau for Classi- 
cal Teachersin the way of helping the interests of Latin 
and Greek throughout the country. Suggestions as to 
Exhibits will be welcome. 


The demand for the Christmas card prepared by the 
Service Bureau was so great that a second edition had 
to be ordered in less than two weeks after the first one 
was at hand. This suggests a similar call for next year. 
If artistic designs could be contributed and Latin 
greetings composed, perhaps a less expensive card 
could be made ready. Who can help? 
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A QUESTION WHICH THE EDITOR CAN ANSWER 
—‘HOW CAN I, A TEACHER OF THE 
CLASSICS, INVEST MY HARD-EARNED 
SAVINGS WITH NO FEAR OF LOSS?” 


Courtesy of Dr. Rollin H. Tanner 


5 THE NORTH PORCH OF THE ERECTHEUM IN ATHENS 


If you are a Greek student as well as a Latin scholar, 
write at once to Dr. Louis E. Lord, 172 Oak St., Ober- 
lin, Ohio, Director of the Summer Session of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens, and ask for 
information preliminary to registration. A careful 
study will be made of the sites in Attica as well as 
visits to important places of interest such, for example, 
as Delphi, Thebes, Thermopylae, Eleusis, Corinth, 
Argos, Mycenae, Tiryns, Megalopolis, Sparta, and 
Olympia. The cost last summer was as low in some 
cases as $500. The new residence building, known 
as Loring Hall, will be open to students. 


In making such plans, keep in mind what is often 
forgotten, namely, that there are intellectual and 
spiritual investments as well as those concerned with 
financial returns alone. And the student who has 
had the good fortune to linger for some hours in the spot 
pictured above, where he recalled the many classical 
associations connected with it, will not hesitate to say 
that his weeks in Greece have yielded him a rich return 
in the way of a satisfaction that lasts. 


Errata 


The editor of Latin Notes deeply regrets her failure 
to mention in the December issue the name of the 
author of the new edition of Martial, published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. This 
edition was prepared by H. M. Poreart, Professor of 
Latin in Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North 
Carolina. 


The Poems of Catullus, arranged and edited by 
W. B. McDaniet, 2nd, a member of the faculty of 
Washington Square College, New York University, 
should also have been mentioned. This attractive 
small volume is published by the Oxford University 
Press of New York City and is sold for $1.75. 

Teachers of Latin in secondary schools may find 
passages in both of these books suitable for sight 
reading by their advanced pupils. 


OPTIONAL UNITS OF WORK FOR SENIOR LATIN 
EXTRA CREDIT 


The William Penn Charter School, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, JouNn GuMMERE, Instructor. 


Names of students 
1. Pagan Ideas of Immortality in the Early 
Roman Empire (Moore)............ 1 
2. Rome and the Romans (Showerman) (10 
copies) 
Part II—The Roman (pp. 43-150)..... 2............. 
Part III—Living Rome (pp, 151-250)... 3.:........... 
Part I[V—Greater Rome (pp. 438-! 588)... 
3. Everyday Life in Rome (Treble and King) 
4. Companion to Latin Studies (Sandys) 
Chapter I, Parts 1 and 2 Geography 


and Ethnology of Italy............. 
5. Latin Inscriptions (Egbert) (to be arranged) 


6. Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aure- 
lius (Dill) 


Ch. VI—The Religion of Mithra....... EEE 
Ch. V—Isis and Serapis............. er 
7. An Economic History of Rome (Frank) (2 
copies) 
Ch. V—Roman Coinage........... 


Ch. XXI—Provinces in Hadrian’s Day . 12 
8. A History of Rome (Frank) (2 copies) 

Chs. I and II—Early Invasions of Italy 
and Latium Before and During the 

Chs. I[I and I[V—The Early Republic and 
Rome’s Conquest and Organization of 


9. History of Rome (Duruy) Volume VII, 
sec. II 
Chs. CII and CI—The Religious Policy 
of Constantine and Constantine-Li- 
10. New Tales of Old Rome (Lanciani) 
Ch. IV—The Truth About the Grave of 
11. Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Ex- 


cavations (Lanciani) 
Ch. XI—The Disappearance of Works 


Ch. VIII—The Police and Fire Dept. in 
12. Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome 
(Lanciani) 
Ch. pp. 98-105 and pp. 367-383 plus any 
other group of twenty pagesorso.....18............. 
13. Selections from Roman Law (Robinson) (2 
copies) 
14. Magic Spades (Magoffin and Davis) (2 
copies) 
Read 100 pages in chapters that interest 


A PROFESSOR’S SOLUTION OF PROBLEM I 


The question proposed in the October issue under 
‘“‘Problems’’ as to whether the way in which a member 
of a Teacher’s Training Class translated Aeneid VI, 
268-281 at sight would bar her from receiving a recom- 
mendation for a position as teacher of Latin in a 
secondary school aroused my curiosity enough to 
submit a suggestion. In the first place, the inference 
from the question is that the candidate should be dis- 
barred. In the second place, something more accurate 
than mere impression should operate in our scoring. I 
propose the partial-credit method of scoring, such as we 
used to such lengths during the Classical Investigation 
ten years ago. To save the reader’s time, I am quoting 
the passage as it appeared in Latin Notes. 
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“Hidden in the night they go thru the shade and thru 
empty homes of Dis and the vapid kingdoms such as 
the journey by the wavering moon under an evil light 
when Juppiter hides, the sky in shadow and dark night 
steals the color of things. Before the vestibule itself 
and in the first jaws of Orcus, Grief and the Avenging 
Cares sit, pale Diseases and sad Old Age live there and 
Fear and evil tongued Rumor and disgraceful Need, 
forms terrible to see, and Death then Sleep kinsman 
to Death and evil Joys of the mind and War bearing 
death are on the opposite threshold, the iron wedding 
chambers of the Eumenides and insane Discord its 
snaky hair bound with bloody vitals.” 

—Vergil, Aen. VI, 268-281 


There are approximately fifty-two (52) thought- 
units in this passage. Let us score the candidate 
closely and count off for omissions as well as for mis- 
translations and bad connections. Since it is asight 
translation, we are not justified in bearing down too 
heavily if the expressions are not as poetical as in a 
prepared passage. 

The candidate made three omissions: sola (268), 
in stlvis (271), Labosque (277). She called inania (269) 
“vapid,” Fames (276) ‘‘Rumor,” and vittis (281) 
“vitals.” 
Some might insist that by translating posuere cubilia 
(274) as “‘sit,”” she should be penalized another point, 
but there are many instances of freer translations than 
that in published works! And as for her translating all 
imperfects and perfects as presents, the effect of the 
passage is actually heightened by it. I would add 
rather than subtract! 

In my judgment, this candidate has actually fallen 
down in only six out of the fifty-two thought-units, 
and in only verses 270 and 278 failed to get a reasonably 
smooth connection. Let us say, then, that she handled 
46 of the 52 thought-units accurately. That gives her 
88.5 per cent in accuracy. Let us penalize her 3.5 
per cent for roughness of connection in the two afore- 
mentioned places. That gives her a mark of 85, or, say, 
a low B for her sight translation. Remembering that 
this is a rather technical passage, I should be inclined 
to recommend this individual and expect to hear well 
from her in her later teaching years. 

DorRANCE S. WHITE 
Professor of Latin, University of Iowa, Iowa City 


COMPARISON OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
ENROLLMENTS IN 1921-1931 IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 


Language Oct. 1921 (%) Oct. 1926 (% 
French 21,247 29.5 39,991 38.2 
German 1586 . 2.23 5,835 5.5 
Greek 120 0.16 207 0.2 
Italian 372 0.51 1,434 1.3 
Latin 17,158 23.8 26,375 25. 
Spanish 31,517 43.8 30,969 29. 
Totals 72 000 104,811 
Mod. Lang. 54,722 76% 78,229 74.6% 
Anc. Lang. 17,278 24% 26,582 25.4% 
Language Oct. 193u (%) Oct. 1931 (%) 
French 55,016 43. 61,694 44, 
German 12,467 9.7 16,081 11.5 
Greek 140 0.1 101 .008 
Italian 2,394 2.3 2,853 2. 
Latin 26,374 20. 24,357 17.4 
Spanish 31,509 24.9 35,107 23.1 
Totals 127,900 140,193 

Mod. Lang. 101,386 78% 115,735 82.5% 
Anc. Lang. 26,514 22% 24,458 17.5% 


Copied from various issues of THE BULLETIN OF H1GH PoINTs, 
published each month by the Board of Education of the City 
of New York 


She thus lost in all six (6) thought-units. . 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
LATIN 


Latin for Eighth Grade 


During the past year we have been teaching eighth 
grade Latin largely through games, many of which 
have been original with the children. One game in 
particular has proved interesting and beneficial. We 
placed on the blackboard a list of English sentences; the 
Latin translations, typed on cards and cut into di- 
visions, were passed; thereupon the children raced in 
putting the divisions together to form a complete 
sentence. This has proved such a splendid aid to teach- 
ing correct forms and sentence arrangement that I feel 
that perhaps other teachers of eighth grade Latin may 
find it helpful. 

GEORGIANN BURGE 
Miss Newman’s School, Detroit, Mich. 
Taken from ‘‘The Classical Journal’’ January, 1932. 


CHICAGO CLASSICAL CLUB 


Introductory Note: This announcement written by 
Payson S. WILD may prove interesting to readers of 
Latin Notes. 


HEUS, vos Sodales omnes nostri Collegt dilects! 

Audite, precamur. 

Oramus ut significetis diligenter Studium erga 
Praesidem novissimam et eam adiuvetis. 

Namque declaramus Imperatricem honoratissimam, 
illam Praesidem, Conventum huius Societatis Classicae 
Chicaginensis illustrissimae convocasse. Ergo obedi- 
entes Imperio, laetissimi congregabimus 

DIE SATURNI, NON. DEC. PROX. HORA 
MERIDIANA, IN TABERNA LA SALLE, cuius 
Cenaculum Orientis Solis nobis reservatum est, qua 
Amicitias veteres renovare, Epulas conquisitissimas 
nobis ipsis impertire, atque Dolorum omnium oblivisci 
poterimus. 

Quis erit Orator? Nullus scilicet nisi Praeses ipsis- 
sima, quoniam est nobis Lex antiqua, etiamsi non 
scripta, primo Conventu Anni novi Praesidi Contionem 
esse habendam. 

Quod cum ita sit, disseret Domina Praeses de 

“‘Forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit.”” 

Sin de Pretio quaeritis, quid, amabo, dicamus? 

Nos miseros! Periimus! 

O Tempora, O Paedagogos impecuniosos, Praecep- 
tores inopes, Magistros pauperes, omnes ra Nevpdoraora 
Concilii inepti! 

(Vocis non habemus satis.) 

At tamen, cum aliquid pro nihil adipisci non possi- 
mus, Pecunia est pendenda, si vesci volemus. Itaque si 
CXXV ODORES (Di nobis ignoscant) habebitis, vel 
mutuari poteritis—non dicimus furari—venite. 

Studia classica Tempore praesenti, eheu, sunt in 
Statu periculoso,ut bene intellegimus. T6 
praevalet, Auctoritate, noshercule, Decanorum nimis 
tardorum et indocilium, Magistrorum desipientium, 
qui flocci res classicas faciunt. Si Humanitas moriatur, 
si Cultus a Litteris antiquis derivatus deleatur, Vita 
non digna sit quae vivatur. Ita nos credimus. 

Quod reliquum est, sitis fortes, O Fratres et Sorores, 
patientes Res adversas ferre, tolerantes Laborum, nam 
Res secundiores profecto redibunt. Adeste, Fideles! 

Valete. 

Loura B. WooDRUFF 
Praeses 
Maria MoyniHAN 


Libraria et Fisci Praefecta 
Breviter Anglice: 
Meeting of the Chicago Classical Club, 
At Noon, Saturday, December 5, 1931, 
Hotel La Salle, East Room. 
Luncheon, $1.25 
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THE WHEEL 


POSSESSION 


Ask the Manual Training Department to make a 
wooden background frame (stained to resemble walnut 
or any other dark color desired) 7ft. 5 in. by 3 ft. 7 in. in 
size. Prepare on heavy manila paper the material 
shown and glue it to a circular piece of cardboard (2 ft. 
11 in. in diameter) used for bulletins. Cut a small 
hole in the center and insert the rounded piece (5% in 
in diameter) bearing in red the words RES and THING. 
This is fastened to the wooden frame and is immovable. 
The large circle is not fastened at the center but is 


VARIOUS MEANINGS OF THE WORD ‘RES 


TO TRANSLATE THIS WORD CORRECTLY CALLS FOR A KEEN LITERARY SENSE 
AND A FEELING FOR EXACTWESS IM TWE USE OF WORDS. 
CRITICAL FACULTY DEVELOPS ACCURACY IN ENGLISH EXPRESSION. 


EXERCISE OF THIS 


DIRECTIONS FOR PUTTING THE DEVICE SHOWN ABOVE INTO A WORKING FORM 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 


made to revolve about the small central circle when- 
ever the knob at the upper right side is grasped and 
pushed in the desired direction. Ultimately all the 
many translations of ‘“‘res’’ based upon a Latin text 
will be easily seen. 

The Latin passages were selected many years ago from 
Cicero’s oration for the Manilian Law by Loura Woop- 
RUFF, who is at present Head of the Latin Department 
in the High School at Oak Park, Illinois. 
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A SCULPTOR’S PRAYER 


Written by the Cicero Crass (1931) of University 
High School, West Los Angeles, California 


(“A Sculptor’s Prayer’’ is taken from the story of 
Pygmalion and Galatea. The main characters are the 
statues GALATEA, PYGMALION, VENUS, and the VoIcE or 
READER of the play. 

The auditorium is darkened. At the side of the stage 
in front of the curtainis a Roman bench. The READER, 
dressed in Roman costume ts sitting on the bench. A soft 
spot light covers him during the whole performance. This 
person is the voice of the whole play, and starts with:] 

Voice: Long, long ago, when the gods and goddesses 
reigned supreme in ancient Greece, there lived Pyc- 
MALION, the wealthy and talented young King of 
Cyprus. But, though desired as a mate by every 
eligible girl in the surrounding country, he was a con- 
firmed bachelor, and did not deign to admire humans. 
PYGMALION was famed as a sculptor in ivory and 
marble, and his lofty ideals of feminine beauty became 
apparent in his works which were known abroad. 


[Curtain rises, revealing a darkened stage with all the 
drops of black. In the center back is a raised platform 
with black flats at either side and behind it. GALATEA 1s 
standing in the middle of this platform. She is wearing a 
white Grecian wig and a Grecian costume of a pastel 
shade, and is posing like a statue. The only light is a spot 
directed from above down on GALATEA.| 

Voice: One piece in particular was of such exquisite 
form, such a marvel of loveliness and charm, that 
PYGMALION became enamored of it, which was hardly 
consistent with his indifference. His highest pinnacle 
of skill was reached in this, the figure of a woman 
which was made from the purest of pure ivory 
and which was carved more carefully than any of the 
rest. This figure was the personification of his am- 
bitions. He named it GALATEA and so fond did he 
become of the image, that he spent long hours worship- 
ing and adoring it, as though it were a living being. 

[PYGMALION enters, carrying with him a wreath and 
strings of pearls, and as the next words are spoken, he 
places them on GALATEA.| 

Voice: His extravagant fondness became evident in 
the many gifts which he bestowed on her. Gayly 
colored birds and precious pearls from far-off lands, 
wreaths, soft silks, and gorgeous tapestries were the 
love-gifts with which PyGMALION showered GALATEA, 
lavishing love on her, as any mortal, and treating her in 
all respects as a maiden reluctant to be wooed. [Pyc- 
MALION kneels.] 

It was PyGMALIon’s great wish and fervent desire 
that Venus, the friend of all lovers, would turn GAL- 
ATEA into a mortal so that his love could be returned. 
So, on the Festival of VENus, PyGMALION placed an 
offering to her on his altar, and while bowed before 
GALATEA, prayed that his wish might be granted. 


CURTAIN FALLS 


Voice [continuing]: Venus heard the prayer and 
came to PyGMALION. But first she must be shown 
what progress has been made in the art of sculpture, so 
PyGMALION, hoping that his art would convince VENUS 
that he is deserving of his request, shows her many 
pieces of exquisite sculpture, saving his statue, GAL- 
ATEA, the most perfect of all, until the last. 

And these are the statues which the sculptor Pyc- 
MALION presents before that greatest of all goddesses, 
VENUS. 

[These statues are shown on the same platform as that on 
which GALATEA was previously shown. All of the figures 
are attired in white Grecian gowns. They wear white 


wigs and are covered with ‘‘stage white,” and as all the 
stage properties are white, they present a very statue-like 
appearance. The READER reads the description of the 
first statue, then the curtain goes up revealing the statue. 
The pose is held from eight to fifteen seconds, according 
to the difficulty of the position. The curtain then goes 
down and the READER reads the description of the next 
statue, etc. Voice: The first statue is the Niobids. N1oBE, 
a Grecian princess, and the mother of fourteen children, 
incurred the wrath of the gods who, as a punishment to 
her, ordered her children to be killed. In this statue, 
NIOBE ts shown with the last two of her daughters before 
their death. The Niosins.| 


CURTAIN RISES 


[In this group there are three figures—all girls. The 
mother 1s shown standing, clutching her two daughters who 
kneel in front of her in the attitude of fear. After 15 
seconds, curtain falls.| 

Voice: One of the loveliest pieces of sculpture is the 
statue of HeBE, goddess of eternal youth. This maiden 
is represented in mythology as the cup-bearer of the 
gods, her duty being to pour their nectar at the feasts 
held on Mount Olympus. 


CURTAIN RISES 


[The lone figure of a girl is seen standing in profile. 
One hand outstretched holds a white bowl. Curtain falls 
after 15 seconds.| 

Voice: The javelin was a weapon of warfare and was 
hurled at the enemy’s ranks at the beginning of the 
engagement before proceeding to the use of the sword. 
PyYGMALION has successfully completed a statue which 
he has named the “Javelin Thrower.’”’ This statue has 
gained great renown throughout the land, and surely 
ought to find favor in VENus’ eyes. The JAVELIN 
THROWER. 


CURTAIN RISES 


[A well-developed figure of a boy is needed to portray 
this correctly. He is attired in white shorts and shirt. 
The hand holding the javelin ts stretched above and back 
of the head, while the other ts raised in front of him. Hts 
knees are bent. Much self-control ts required 1n order to 
hold this pose quietly. Curtain falls at end of eight 
seconds.| 

Voice: The next statue is named the Muses. They 
are the goddesses of singing, dancing, and poetry, who 
dwell among the gods on Olympus where they sing and 
dance at banquets. They are said to be the daughters 
of Zeus and Mnemosyne, the personification of memory. 
THE MusEs. 


CURTAIN RISES 


[The Muses are represented by three dancers (all girls) 
who stand in a graceful dancing position, with arms up- 
raised. Curtain falls.| 


Voice: An interesting tale is told of the goddess of 
fruits and vineyards. Pomona scorned men, though, as 
is usually the case, she was sought by many. One day 
an old woman came to her gardens, and Pomona, glad 
of the companionship, let her in. This old woman told 
Pomona that she should marry, and as the goddess did 
not seem loath, continued, naming a certain young 
man. 

Pomona finally agreed and the old woman sprang up, 
throwing off her disguise and standing, revealed as the 
young man in question, claimed Pomona as his bride. 
PoMONA. 
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CURTAIN RISES 


[This is the figure of a girl facing center front. In her 
outstretched arms, she holds a white basket of white fruit. 
Curtain falls.| 

Voice: “‘The Dying Gaul,” one of the world’s best 
examples of statuary, represents a mortally wounded 
Gaul, supporting himself on one arm just before suc- 
cumbing to his wounds. The Dy1inc GAUL. 


CURTAIN RISES 


[Again a powerful and muscular figure is needed. 
This boy ts half reclining with his head bent low and one 
hand dropping over his legs. One knee 1s slightly bent 
while the other 1s outstretched. Curtain falls.| 


Voice: Minerva sprang from the head of Jupiter, 
fully grown’and clad in armor. Putting to flight the 
deity called dullness, she became the goddess of de- 
fensive war fare and wisdom. The din of battle had no 
terrors for this goddess. On every occasion she was 
ready to plunge into the thick of the fray with the ut- 
most valor, she was also very feminine, for she was 
the goddess of the art of weaving and none could 
excel her. MINERVA. 


CURTAIN RISES 


[A rather boyish figure and one of regal bearing stands 
facing center front. Her head ts held high. She wears a 
white helmet. Her right arm is outstretched holding a tall 
spear which is balanced on the floor. The helmet may be 
made of white cardboard. The javelin can well be used 
here for the spear. Curtain falls.] 

Voice: The next statue is one portraying a favorite 
game of the ancient Greeks, discus throwing. This 
sport was used in the Olympic games of Greece. A 
very celebrated representation of the game in art is the 
Discobolus, a statue whose powerful portrayal of 
the initial attitude of the thrower has been praised by 
critics from the time of Quintilian. The Discus 
THROWER. 


CURTAIN RISES 


[The same boy used in the Javelin Thrower and the 
Dying Gaul can appear here. This statue represents 
the well-known statue of the Discus Thrower. Curtain 
falls.] 


Voice: These beautiful maidens, the daughters of 
Danaiis were pledged to the fifty sons of his brother 
Aegyptus. Immediately before the ceremony, Danatis 
recalled a prophecy which foretold his destruction 
by the hand of a son-in-law. Fearing the truthfulness 
of this prophecy, Danaiis furnished his daughters with 
sharp daggers, instructing each one to kill her sleeping 
husband on their wedding night. He was obeyed by all 
daughters except one, Hypermnast, who, loving her 
husband, refrained from killing him. Lynceus, then 
avenged the deaths of his brothers by killing his father- 
in-law, while the gods, so incensed by the Danaides’ 
act, sent them to Hades for eternal torture. These 
maidens have the task of filling a bottomless urn with 
water. As the water is poured into the urn, it con- 
tinues flowing out the bottom and this is the way 
the Danaides were punished for their murderous acts. 
The DanaiDEs. 


[On the center of the platform is a large white urn which 
may be made of cardboard. Directly back of it is a girl 
slightly bent, pantomiming the pouring of water into it 
from a smaller cardboard urn. To her left is another girl 
holding her urn in preparation for next pouring it into the 


larger one. On the right is a figure of a girl leaving 
the center with her urn balanced on her head. After the 
curtain falls on the Danaides, the Voice continues:] 


Voice: Venus has now looked at the works of Pyc- 
MALION, but what is her decision? Has she decided to 
grant this strange request, making GALaTEA a flesh and 
blood woman, making her and PyGMALION the two 
happiest and most perfect lovers in this world of 
romance? 


[Simultaneously with the ending of the Voice, soft 
music begins to play and the curtain rises. In this scene, 
the statue GALATEA 1s again standing on the same plat- 
form as described before and PyGMALION ts kneeling 
beside her. Slowly, from the side of the stage a tall regal 
figure appears. This figure is VENus, and she comes and 
stands beside GALATEA, looking at her, while a dawn- 
ing hope comes to PYGMALION’s face as he sees VENUS 
reach over and take GALATEA’s hand. At VENUus’ touch 
GALATEA Slowly begins to come to life. She moves very 
little at first, but when she has come more fully to life, she 
sees VENUS and bows her head to the goddess in gratitude 
for thus making her a living woman. She takes a few 
steps, then on catching sight of PyGMALION, a look of great 
joy comes over her countenance and she extends her hands 
to him, while PYGMALION, overcome with joy, draws 
GALATEA to him, and they both kneel reverently before 
VENUS who extends her hands toward them as if giving 
them her blessing. 


CURTAIN FALLS ON THIS SCENE 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION 


This material appears in mimeographed or printed form. In the 
case of the former, the items may be borrowed with the understanding 
that the teacher pays the postage and returns the material within two 
weeks after its receipt, or they may be purchased for five cents each 
unless another price is stated. Printed items, however, known as 
LATIN NOTES SUPPLEMENTS and BULLETINS, are not sent out as 
loan but must be purchased at the prices indicated. The material is 
listed in Leajlets published at the end of each school year, each one 
containing a summary of items which have been announced in the 
Latin Notes for the year. Sent out free of charge. 


Numbering is continued from the December issue. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


421. Fhe Adventures of Ulysses. By L. Lucille Haley, Baltimore, 
Md. Price 15 cents. 

422. The Making of Valentines. By Dorothy Wiitman, Con- 
cord, Mass. 

423. Latin Textbooks Published in 1931 (or to appear very 
soon). 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


50. Are now in stock. See Leaflets I-VII for titles, authors, 
and prices. 


III. Bulletins 


XVII. Suggestions for Teachers of Vergil. A revised edition 
is at hand. 
XXVII. A Bibliography of Poems Dealing with Classical Myth- 
ology, by HELEN Law, Professor at Wellesley College. 
Price——— In preparation. 


IV. Pictures 
297 paper prints dealing with the Vergilian territory and Rome 


and the Romans (Sets I-V). Scents each. See Leaflet VII fora 


list of titles. 
V. A Wall Poster 


I. This contains in large type THE OATH OF THE YOUNG 
MEN OF ATHENS. Price 50 cents including postage. 

II. THE TRANSLATION OF RES—Reprint from the January 
Latin Notes. Price 15 cents. 
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